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where the buildings are owned by the education author-
ities, and the " non-provided " schools, where the buildings
are the property of a denominational board of managers
and are rented for public use. Quite a number of ele-
mentary schools under private auspices have also been
established, and serve to prepare for the secondary schools.
In all public elementary schools religious instruction is
given, but in the provided schools it has to be undenomina-
tional in character and consists mainly in reading the
Bible without comment. The non-provided schools have
been permitted to continue their sectarian teaching and
to select their own teachers.
The age of compulsory attendance upon elementary
education runs from five to fifteen/ but entrance may be
delayed until six. This period is divided between the
"infant school" for children from five (or six) to seven
years of age, and the "elementary school" for those be-
tween seven and fifteen. The infant school arose as a
separate institution in the nineteenth century and gener-
ally has its own principal and teaching staff. For many
years working mothers found it convenient to deposit
their children below the age of compulsory attendance in
infant schools, where they could be cared for during the
day, and, while this practice was discouraged, it increased
enormously during the World War and the need was
eventually recognized by the formation of "nursery
schools." Such schools afford children between two and
five years of age the physical and medical attention
needed during this early period, and it soon became
permissible to establish them at public expense. They
are, however, relatively few in number, and are mostly
maintained by voluntary organizations with some aid.
i The age was raised from fourteen to fifteen in July, 1936.